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the  United  States.  The  license  application  has  been 
denied.  By  this  decision  the  Administration  has  lost  a 
major  opportunity  to  explore  the  possibilities  of  feeding 
hungry  people. 

•  Debate  on  UN  bonds  and  a  poll  tax  amendment 
highlighted  Senate  activity  in  March. 

•  Experts  from  10  countries,  including  the  United 
States  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  appointed  by  the  UN,  have 
unanimously  concluded  that  “general  and  complete 
disarmament  would  be  an  unqualified  blessing  to  all 
mankind.”  Economic  and  Social  Consequences  of 
Disarmament,  UN  Eco.  and  Soc.  Council,  E/3593,  28 
Feb.,  1962. 


IN  BRIEF  •  President  Kennedy  announced  on  March 
2  his  decision  to  resume  nuclear  weapons  tests  in  the 
atmosphere  in  late  April  unless  the  Soviet  Union  agreed 
to  Western  proposals  to  ban  all  tests.  The  announce¬ 
ment  did  not  help  to  create  a  favorable  atmosphere  for 
the  opening  on  March  14  in  Geneva  of  the  18-Nation 
disarmament  talks  (now  17  nations  since  France  chose 
not  to  attend). 

•  A  sale  of  surplus  U.S.  food  to  Communist  China 
has  been  supported  by  novelist  Pearl  Buck  and  Murray 
D.  Lincoln,  head  of  Nationwide  Insurance  Company. 
At  his  March  14  press  conference  the  President  said 
a  Seattle  company  had  applied  for  a  license  to  export 
food  to  Communist  China,  but  he  had  no  evidence 
the  Communist  Chinese  had  sought  to  buy  food  from 


DISARMAMENT  AGENCY  AFTER  SIX  MONTHS 


On  September  26,  1961,  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
signed  a  bill  creating  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma¬ 
ment  Agency.  When  ACDA  was  10  weeks  old  Max 
Frankel  reported  in  The  New  York  Times  that  the 
Agency  “seems  to  be  off  to  a  bureaucratically  slow, 
financially  and  politically  uncertain  start.” 


there  were  some  80  employees  in  the  Disarmament 
Administration  in  the  State  Department. 


The  recruitment  process  has  been  slowed  considerably 
by  the  severe  security  restrictions  Congress  placed  on 
ACDA  personnel.  These  restrictions  are  equal  to  any 
in  the  CIA,  Atomic  Energy  Commission  or  the  National 
Security  Council,  and  have  involved  investigations  tak¬ 
ing  up  to  three  months  to  complete. 


After  six  months,  last  year’s  widespread  hopes  for  a 
farsighted  and  far-ranging  Peace  Agency  have  yet  to 
be  justified.  And  some  of  the  Agency’s  principal  Con¬ 
gressional  backers  like  Sen.  Joseph  Clark,  Pa.,  and  Rep. 
Robert  Kastenmeier,  Wise.,  are  becoming  increasingly 
unhappy  with  the  Agency’s  progress. 


A  15-man  General  Advisory  Committee  to  the  Agency 
headed  by  John  J.  McCloy  has  just  been  named.  It 
includes  a  former  Secretary  of  Defense,  an  Air  Force 
general,  other  former  Defense  Department  officials, 
scientists  and  others.  The  Advisory  Committee  is  seri¬ 
ously  deficient  in  having  no  one  on  it  who  has  been 
publicly  identified  over  the  years  as  a  strong  proponent 
of  world  disarmament. 


Personnel.  Most,  but  not  all,  of  the  Agency’s  top  posts 
have  now  been  filled.  William  C.  Foster,  who  has  held 
high  posts  in  the  Defense  Department  and  foreign  aid, 
is  Director.  Among  the  other  top  officials  there  are 
many  from  the  Defense  Department  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  too  few  from  the  universities, 
law  and  other  occupations.  Sen.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey 
suggested  to  Mr.  Foster  at  the  March  8  hearings  of  the 
Senate  Disarmament  Subcommittee  that  he  should  give 
‘‘very  thoughtful  consideration”  to  this  situation  so  that 
“the  Agency  does  not  become  overbalanced  on  paper 

...  or  to  the  public  eye  with  any  particular  group.”  ^ow  ACDA  is  apprehensive  of  further  cuts  which  the 

House  Appropriations  Subcommittee,  chaired  by  Rep. 
There  are  now  about  105  ACDA  employees.  The  John  J.  Rooney,  N.Y.,  may  make.  It  is  asking  only  $6.5 

Agency  hopes  to  have  123  employees  in  all  by  June  30,  million  for  the  first  full  year’s  operation.  Four  million 

1 1962.  When  ACDA  was  created  in  September  1961  dollars  is  earmarked  for  research  contracts  with  outside 


Funds.  Congress  must  share  major  responsibility  for 
the  Agency’s  slow  start.  Last  fall  President  Kennedy 
asked  for  $3.9  million  to  carry  ACDA’s  work  through 
June  30,  1962.  Congress  cut  the  amount  by  nearly 
50%  ,  to  $2,017,000. 
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groups;  the  remainder  for  Agency  operations.  Even  this 
modest  sum  is  concentrated  in  scientific  and  technical 
studies  calculated  to  appeal  to  “hard-headed”  Congress¬ 
men. 

Program.  Much  staff  effort  in  the  first  six  months  has 
gone  into  the  necessary  task  of  organization.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  Agency  personnel  have  been  heavily  involved  in 
developing  U.S.  positions  on  UN  disarmament  resolu¬ 
tions  and  nuclear  testing,  a  test  ban  treaty,  resumption 
of  testing,  and  preparation  for  the  18-Nation  Disarma¬ 
ment  Conference. 

The  Agency  has  continued  and  expanded  existing 
research.  Among  the  studies  in  process  or  projected  are 
these:  measures  to  reduce  the  danger  of  accidental 
war;  techniques  to  monitor  production  of  planes  and 
missiles  which  carry  nuclear  weapons;  use  of  sampling 
in  inspection  systems;  and  suitability  of  zone-by-zone 
techniques  of  inspection. 

One  major  criticism  of  the  Agency’s  current  research 
program  is  that  it  is  too  heavily  concentrated  on  tech¬ 
nical  and  scientific  aspects  of  inspection.  The  Act  also 
authorizes  research  on  “economic,  political,  legal,  so¬ 
cial,  psychological  .  .  .  factors  related  to  the  prevention 
of  war.”  Greater  understanding  of  these  underlying 
factors  might  bypass  some  of  the  tortuous  and  techni¬ 
cal  inspection  problems  which  seem  so  difficult  now. 

PuliliratioiiB  and  Public  Affairs.  ACDA  has  published 
an  important  report  on  “Economic  Impacts  of  Disarm¬ 
ament,”  which  is  already  in  its  second  printing.  It  has 
also  published  “Disarmament:  Two  Approaches  —  A 
Comparison  of  U.S.  and  U.S.S.R.  Disarmament  Pro¬ 
posals.” 

The  Agency  is  hamstrung  by  inadequate  funds  for  pub¬ 
lications  and  public  affairs.  Although  invited,  ACDA 
did  not  have  the  resources  to  send  a  speaker  to  the 
First  Intercollegiate  Conference  on  Disarmament  and 
Arms  Control  at  Swarthmore  College,  February  16-18, 
an  important  gathering  of  400  student  leaders  from  80 
colleges  across  the  country. 

('.ommitinent  to  nisarmameiit  Goal.  Many  who  sup¬ 
ported  the  creation  of  ACDA  expected  that  it  would  be 
an  Agency  inside  the  Executive  Branch  which,  at  least 
until  the  President  made  his  decision,  would  vigor¬ 
ously  support  a  disarmament  policy,  at  times  recom¬ 
mending  against  the  advice  of  the  Defense  Department, 
AEC,  State  or  CIA. 

Yet  last  fall  ACDA  participated  in  making  the  U.S. 
decision  to  vote  in  the  UN  against  a  Swedish  resolution 
for  a  “non-nuclear  club.”  The  United  States  also  ab¬ 
stained  on  an  African  resolution  declaring  nuclear 
weapons  should  be  kept  out  of  Africa  and  nuclear  tests 
should  not  be  held  there.  Both  resolutions  were  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  UN  by  substantial  margins.  ACDA 
vigorously  supported  the  U.S.  position  in  its  First  An¬ 
nual  Report.  (Ask  your  Congressman  for  a  copy: 
House  Document  326,  Feb.  1,  1962.) 

Prior  to  the  President’s  announcement  of  the  U.  S.  deci¬ 
sion  to  resume  atmospheric  tests,  ACDA  Director  Wil¬ 
liam  C.  Foster  wrote  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  The 


Washington  Post,  indicating  he  supported  test  resump¬ 
tion  in  the  atmosphere.  He  also  supported  additional 
inspection  for  test  preparations  over  and  above  the 
international  inspection  system  already  proposed  at 
Geneva. 

At  the  March  8  hearing.  Senator  John  Sparkman,  Ala., 
asked  William  Foster  if  the  members  of  his  Agency 
firmly  supported  the  goals  of  the  Agency.  He  replied, 

“If  1  find  they  don’t,  I  will  take  what  steps  1  can  to 
encourage  them  to  do  something  else.” 

ACDA  clearly  has  in  its  employ  some  who  are  deeply 
committed  to  the  goal  of  disarmament.  For  others  it  is 
just  another  job,  a  job  which  many  in  the  State 
Department  view  as  an  unrewarding  assignment. 

It  has  been  said  that  government  agencies  which  deal 
with  frontier  social  problems  such  as  disarmament  and 
civil  rights  should  employ  people  who  are  vitally  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  Agency’s  mission,  and  willing  to  take 
the  risks  of  loss  of  advancement  and  job  security  which 
may  befall  them  if  they  assert  the  kind  of  leadership 
which  is  required. 

Many  hope  that  the  Disarmament  Agency  will  soon 
begin  to  sense  the  driving  urgency  of  its  task,  assert  the 
kind  of  prophetic  leadership  which  the  times  require, 
and  launch  a  bold,  creative,  large-scale  research  pro¬ 
gram.  For  its  part.  Congress  must  recognize  that  if  we 
are  to  avoid  a  disastrous  climax  to  the  greatest  arms 
race  the  world  has  ever  known,  it  must  demand  a  , 
stepped-up  disarmament  effort  from  ACDA  and  sup-  ^ 
port  this  effort  with  appropriations  far  in  excess  of  the 
1  8000th  of  the  arms  budget  which  ACDA  is  request-  1 
ing  this  year.  I 
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IN  COMMITTEE  AND  ON  THE  FLOOR 


IIVIL  DEFENSE.  Five  Congressional  committees  are  re- 
iewing  the  President’s  request  for  authority  to  embark 
n  an  expanded  civil  defense  program.  The  program 
fould  offer  Federal  subsidies  and  technical  aid  to 
timulate  construction  of  fallout  shelters  by  nonprofit 
istitutions  engaged  in  education,  health  and  welfare 
ctivities.  The  Administration  estimates  that  this  pro¬ 
ram  should  result  in  enough  construction  to  protect 
substantially  all  of  the  population  against  fallout  ra- 
iation  in  about  five  years”  at  a  total  cost  of  between  $5 
nd  $6  billion.  The  Federal  Government  expects  to 
ontribute  about  one-half  this  sum. 

'he  program  focuses  on  fallout  shelters  which  Assist- 
int  Secretary  of  Defense  Steuart  L.  Pittman  says  can 
lave  “between  25%  and  85%  of  the  lives  that  would 
)therwise  be  lost”  and  “assure  a  base  for  recovery  of 
he  nation.”  Shelters  that  would  give  some  protection 
igainst  blast  would  save  more  lives,  according  to  offi- 
;ials,  but  are  too  expensive  to  build  at  the  present  time. 

\dministration  witnesses  point  out  that  a  “massive 
raining  and  education  job”  is  needed  to  help  people 
understand  and  accept  shelter  as  a  vital  means  of  their 
protection” — William  P.  Durkee,  Office  of  Civil  De¬ 
fense. 

The  President  is  requesting  more  than  $760  million 
for  this  expanded  effort  in  fiscal  1963,  or  nearly  2V2 
times  the  sum  appropriated  last  year.  The  request 
includes : 

•  $460  million  for  the  Federal  subsidy  program; 

•  About  $255  million  to  commence  nationwide  instal¬ 
lation  of  a  home  warning  system,  subsidize  state 
civil  defense  programs  and  construct  shelters  in 
Federal  buildings; 

•  $49  million  for  stockpiling  medicines  and  adminis¬ 
tering  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning. 

Critics  of  Administration  Program.  Hanson  W.  Bald¬ 
win,  New  York  Times  military  expert,  has  questioned 
the  validity  of  any  fallout  shelter  program. 

Rep.  Chet  Holifield  says  the  Administration’s  proposals 
are  “much  too  cautious”  and  has  called  for  a  $20  billion 
shelter  program  that  would  provide  some  protection 
against  blast  and  heat. 

Freeman  J.  Dyson,  professor  of  mathematics  at  the 
Institute  for  Advanced  Study,  Princeton,  agrees  that 
the  President’s  program  will  probably  not  be  effective, 
but  he  says  an  effective  program  would  have  even 
more  drastic  consequences.  If  the  population  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  can  be  protected, 
any  major  war  between  these  two  nations  would  be¬ 
come  a  prolonged  struggle,  and  the  rest  of  mankind 
would  be  killed  by  radioactive  fallout. 

ip-  In  “The  Shelter-Centered  Society”  a  group  of  social 
he  scientists  point  out  that  any  large  civil  defense  program 
St-  \  Would  probably  increase  public  opposition  to  negotiat- 
I  ing  international  differences,  encourage  isolationism 


and  bring  about  curtailment  of  individual  liberties.  For 
a  copy  write:  Peace  Research  Institute,  1329  18th 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.C.,  35^. 

1^  Readers  who  are  concerned  about  the  ramifications 
of  civil  defense  should  write  their  two  Senators  and 
Congressman  now;  also.  Rep.  Albert  Thomas,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  House  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
Independent  Offices. 

CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT.  Congress  has  taken  a  small 
first  step  toward  reducing  capital  punishment  by  abol¬ 
ishing  the  mandatory  death  penalty  for  first  degree 
murder  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  new  law 
gives  juries  the  choice  of  imposing  the  death  penalty 
or  life  imprisonment  with  eligibility  for  parole  after 
20  years.  If  the  jury  cannot  decide  unanimously,  the 
judge  can  impose  sentence. 

Sen.  Wayne  Morse,  Ore.,  who  opposes  the  death  penalty 
as  “a  matter  of  deep  religious  conviction,”  offered  sev¬ 
eral  amendments  during  Senate  debate.  A  63-19  vote 
defeated  Morse’s  amendment  to  abolish  capital  punish¬ 
ment  altogether  in  the  District. 

Senators  who  voted,  paired,  or  are  otherwise  recorded  against  capital 
punishment:  Bartlett,  Alaska;  Gruening,  Alaska;  Boggs,  Del.;  Williams, 
Del.;  Long,  Hawaii;  Douglas,  Ill.;  Muskie,  Me.;  Smith,  Me.;  Hart,  Mich.; 
McNamara,  Mich.;  Humphrey,  Minn.;  McCarthy,  Minn.;  Long,  Mo.;  Cotton, 
N.H.;  Chavez,  N.M.;  Burdick,  N.Dak.;  Young,  Ohio;  Morse,  Ore.;  Neuberger, 
Ore.;  Pell,  R.L;  Aiken,  Vt.;  Proxmire,  Wise. 

AID.  The  President  has  asked  Congress  for  $4.9  billion 
for  foreign  aid  in  the  coming  year.  Comparison  with 
last  year’s  requests  reveals  that  less  is  being  allocated 
to  military  aid;  some  31%  of  the  total  as  compared 
to  nearly  40%  last  year.  More  emphasis  is  being 
placed  upon  financing  economic  and  social  develop¬ 
ment  through  loans  repayable  in  dollars,  instead  of 
grants. 

The  only  major  new  proposal  is  a  request  for  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  4-year,  $3  billion  Alliance  for  Progress  Fund. 
Some  $600  million  of  the  $3  billion  total  is  requested 
for  fiscal  year  1963. 

FOOD  FOR  PEACE.  House  and  Senate  Agriculture 
Committees  have  been  holding  hearings  on  the  Ad¬ 
ministration’s  farm  bill,  H.R.  10010,  S.  2786.  Title  11 
would  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  food-for-peace 
program  by  allowing  the  President  to  ( 1 )  ship  a 
broader  variety  of  surplus  foods  abroad,  and  (2)  give 
surplus  commodities  to  international  organizations  for 
“use  in  programs  of  economic  development,  emergency 
assistance,  and  special  feeding.” 

PEACE  CORPS.  The  House  Foreign  Affairs  Commit¬ 
tee  has  unanimously  approved  a  bill  authorizing  the 
appropriation  of  $63.8  million  for  the  Peace  Corps  in 
fiscal  1963.  This  sum  is  more  than  double  the  fiscal 
1962  appropriation. 

The  House  Committee  rejected  an  Administration  re¬ 
quest  to  double  the  125-man  ceiling  on  the  number 
of  volunteers  who  can  be  assigned  to  duty  with  interna¬ 
tional  organizations. 
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OppoHitioii  Not  Permiitetl.  The  FCNL  was  blocked  in 
an  effort  to  submit  its  new  policy  statement  on  civil 
defense  for  the  record  of  Rep.  Holifield’s  House  Military 
Operations  Subcommittee,  which  has  urged  a  much 
larger  civil  defense  program.  The  Subcommittee  says 
these  hearings  are  confined  to  “testimony  and  related 
technical  documents  of  Government  officials  responsi¬ 
ble  for  Federal  civil  defense.” 

The  Subcommittee  has  also  indicated  it  will  not  hear 
testimony  by  the  independent  group  of  scientists  and 
engineers  who  have  prepared  an  extensive  and  critical 
report,  “A  National  Shelter  Program:  Its  Feasibility  and 
Its  Cost."  For  a  copy,  write  Box  577,  N.  Y.  27,  25^. 

Department  of  Defense  Lohhy.  It  is  generally  conceded 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  has  the  most  active 
lobby  in  Washington.  It  is  well  financed  and  has  offices 
advantageously  located  in  both  the  Senate  and  House 
Office  Buildings.  There  are  55  military  officers  now 
actively  working  on  the  Hill  on  “legislative  liaison.” 
The  total  Defense  Department  legislative  program  costs 
about  $2,500,000  a  year. 

“Erononiic  Imparls  of  Disarmament.”  This  Study,  re¬ 
cently  released  by  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  notes  that  the  defense  program  absorbs  nearly 
10%  of  U.S.  production  and  labor  force.  The  defense 
program  finances  about  half  of  all  industrial  research 
and  development  and  one-fourth  of  all  pure  research. 
In  1959  rnissile  and  aircraft  production  provided  at 
least  82%  of  the  manufacturing  employment  in  San 
Diego,  72%  in  Wichita,  53%  in  Seattle  and  27%  in 
the  Los  Angeles-Long  Beach  area. 

The  report,  which  was  made  by  a  panel  of  nine  econo¬ 
mists,  chaired  by  Emile  Benoit,  a  member  of  FCNL’s 
policy  committee,  concluded  that  the  transition  to  a 
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peacetime  economy  could  be  accomplished  without 
undue  hardship  if  advance  plans  and  program  are  de¬ 
veloped.  Ask  your  Congressman  to  send  you  a  copy. 

Another  recent  study;  “National  Defense  and  Southern 
California  1961-1970”  by  Southern  California  Asso¬ 
ciates  of  the  Committee  for  Economic  Development 
can  be  obtained  from  Wm.  B.  Miller,  Biltmore  Hotel, 
Los  Angeles  13,  Calif. 

FCNL  Supports  Trade  Bill.  March  22,  Emile  Benoit 
told  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  that  FCNL 
supports  a  liberal  trade  policy  as  one  way  to  reduce 
incentives  to  war,  as  a  part  of  a  moral  and  religious 
duty  to  eliminate  artificial  barriers  and  unjustified 
discriminatory  practices,  and  as  one  way  to  help  people 
in  underdeveloped  nations.  Testimony  is  available 
from  FCNL. 

“Gentle  Persuaders.”  A  film  entitled  “Gentle  Persuad¬ 
ers,”  an  hour’s  survey  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  is 
tentatively  scheduled  for  NBC-TV  showing  the  evening 
of  June  8.  It  includes  scenes  of  FCNL  activities. 

Congressional  Comment.  In  the  interesting  February 
1962  Redbook  article,  “How  Congressmen  Make  Up 
Their  Minds,”  A1  Toffler  reports  on  a  survey  of  174 
Congressmen.  He  says  the  FCNL  “drew  special  men¬ 
tion  from  one  Republican  because  of  their  reputation 
for  fairness  and  open-mindedness  within  the  context 
of  their  beliefs.’  ” 

“American  Indians  and  Cultural  Exchange”  is  the 
theme  of  the  Third  Friends  Seminar  on  American 
Indian  Affairs,  scheduled  July  6-8  at  Bacone  College, 
Muskogee,  Oklahoma.  The  Seminar  aims  to  inform 
Friends  on  current  American  Indian  matters  and  to 
consider  relevant  concerns.  The  FCNL,  the  Associated 
Executive  Committee  of  Friends  on  Indian  Affairs  and 
the  American  Friends  Service  Committee  are  sponsor¬ 
ing  the  Seminar.  More  information  will  be  available 
from  Paul  Turner,  AFSC,  160  North  15th  Street, 
Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 


Editors:  E.  Raymond  Wilson,  Edward  F.  Snyder, 
Frances  Neely  and  Denise  O’Connor 


The  Friends  Committee 
On  Nationai  le^isiation 


is  a  working  committee  of  Friends  and  likeminded  persons 
attempting  to  translate  Quaker  beliefs  into  political  education 
and  action. 

FCNL  works  particularly  with  Congress  where  national  policy 
is  enacted  into  law.  It  combines  continuous  activity  in 
interviewing  legislators,  with  first  hand  reporting  on  Con¬ 
gressional  developments  to  readers  of  its  WASHINGTON 
NEWSLETTER,  and  encourages  letters,  telegrams  and  visits 
to  Congressmen  when  they  will  be  most  effective. 


Washington  Newsletter  Service  — 

•  Twelve  issues  of  NEWSLETTER  a  year; 

•  lipon  request,  FCNL  ACTION  bulletins  on  foreign  and 
domestic  legislative  issues; 

•  Directory  of  Congressmen  and  Voting  Record  every 
two-year  session; 

•  Upon  request,  copies  of  FCNL  testimony  before  Com¬ 
mittees  of  Congress; 

•  Replies  by  letter  to  requests  for  legislative  information; 
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